The Monarchy
ment A Government, especially a minority Government,
may dissolve for a bad reason ^ or for no reason at all; it
may simply be "playing politics" and force a general
election on the country because it thinks the situation
favourable, or because it believes its opponents to be
unprepared. These critics admit that the King ought not
to be asked to bear the brunt of refusal; but they think
that this difficulty can be overcome by making the assent
of Parliament necessary to the grant of the right to
dissolve.
It is difficult to see how such a scheme can be made
workable. Few Parliaments, if the French Chamber
provides any measure of experience, are likely to vote
for their own annihilation; a general election is an expen-
sive matter, and most members are eager to hold on to
their seats as long as they can. And, clearly, if a Govern-
ment asked for a dissolution which the House, by vote,
refused, the blow to the prestige of the Government
would be so great as to be equivalent to a vote of no
confidence. It is hard, in those circumstances, to see how
it could retain office; and its resignation would at once
involve the necessity of its successor seeking the support
of the country. In any case, it is obvious that the safe-
guard against an unwise dissolution is the probability,
which is great, that the Government which seeks it will
be forced to pay the penalty by the country for so doing.
That was the case with Mr. Baldwin in 1923 and with
Mr, MacDonald in 1924, Ii\ each case, from a political
angle, the decision to seek a dissolution was precipitate;
and in each case the Government paid the penalty of
defeat.
The right to compel a dissolution is on a different
footing* There have been two occasions in the last thirty
years in which a Government dissolved at the express
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